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Statement  of  Purpose 

Nexus,  as  a  school  newspaper,  serves  three  main  purposes.  It  is  an 
open  outlet  for  student  and  staff  opinions,  ideas,  and  creativity;  it  is  a 
mediiun  through  which  current  events  relevant  to  the  school  may  be  made 
known;  and  finally  it  is-  or  should  be-  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
sometimes  boring,  always  hectic  school  days  of  every  Selwyn  Boy.  Enjoy! 
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EDITORIAL 


Although  George  Bush  has  been  able  to 
find  real  wars  to  fight  after  the  supposed  red- 
white-and-blueing  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  decline  of  the  Red  scare  has  left  his 
administration  grappling  for  a  cause.  George 
declared  war  on  drugs,  and  poured  2.6  billions 
in  1990  on  the  drug  enforcement  agency,  as 
well  as  supporting  the  various  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels.  Cities  such 
as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit  have 
all  introduced  100  million  dollar  drug 
enforcement  plans. 

I  am  not  a  beatnick  anarchist  hipster, 
nor  a  godless  commie  subversive  intent  on 
corrupting  the  youth  and  the  American  way  of 
life,  nor  even  a  socialist,  and  let  me  make 
myself  perfectly  clear:  I  am  NOT  advocating 
the  issue  of  drugs.  What  I  am  calling  for  is  the 
legalization  of  such  illicit  drugs  as  cocaine, 
heroin,  and  especially  marijuana.  My  clarity  of 
thinking  is  not  clouded  by,  nor  do  I  have  any 
bias  toward  the  issue  because  of  a  desperate 
need  for  a  fix.  While  I  agree  that  drugs  can  be 
extremely  dangerous,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
within  the  government's  right  to  ban  drugs, 
neither  is  it  in  their  best  interest.  I  base  my 
arguments  on  three  simple  reasons:  one 
philosophical,  one  economic,  and  one  practical. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  moral  question, 
because  it  is  certainly  the  most  shaky  of  the 
three  arguments.  The  anti-drug  position 
seems  to  be  that  1)  drugs  are  dangerous,  2) 
drugs  ruin  lives,  and  3)  it  is  therefore  the 
government's  duty  to  protect  the  helpless 
masses  from  the  horrors  caused  by  drugs.  I 
cannot  dispute  that  drugs  are  dangerous 
killers  etc.,  but  I  take  issue  with  the  idea  that 
the  government  has  a  duty  to  protect 
individuals  from  themselves.  If  an  individual 
wishes  to  take  a  risk  of  some  sort,  surely  it  is 
un-American  and  thereby 

un-Canadian(copy-cats  that  we  are)  for  the 


government  to  intervene.  Taking  a  risk,  such 
as  taking  drugs,  is  a  personal  decision  having 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  government. 
The  government's  duty  is  to  protect  the 
individual  from  others;  what  the  individual 
wishes  to  do  to  himself  is,  in  my  mind,  a 
completely  personal  decision. 

And,  if  the  estimated  total  revenues 
generated  by  drug  trafficking  billions  of  dollars 
can  be  any  indication,  many,  many  people 
agree  with  me.  Because  of  the  huge  demand 
for  drugs  in  North  America,  and  consequently 
the  huge  supply,  stopping  drug  trafficking  is 
economically  unfeasible,  and  virtually 
imposssible.  The  war  against  drugs  is  not 
working  and  cannot  work.  Short  of  killing  all 
offenders  on  the  spot,  the  DEA  has  no  hope  of 
influencing  the  drug  market  even  marginally. 
When  one  drug  smuggling  ring  is  shut  down, 
there  are  many  eager  entrepreneurs  willing  to 
fill  the  void.  In  fact,  the  idea  that  banning 
drugs  has  any  effect  at  all  on  the -general 
population  seems  to  me  to  be  prep(Tsterous. 
There  was  little  or  no  fear  among  sellers,  and 
much  less  among  buyers.  The  choice 
concerning  drugs  is  a  personal  one. 
Consideration  of  the  police,  as  anyone  who  has 
ever  walked  down  St.  Catherine  Street  at  night 
will  tell  you,  is  almost  non— existant.  As  long 
as  lots  of  people  want  drugs,  lots  of  people  are 
willing  to  sell  them.  And  if  government- 
enforced  bans  on  illicit  drugs  are  not  working, 
then  what  is  the  point? 

The  reason  for  banning  drugs  is  the 
supposed  protection  of  people.  Let's  look  at  the 
actual  effect.  Cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  and  Washington  (proud  home  of  Marion 
Barry)  D.C.  have  been  turned  into  virtual  war 
zones.  Rival  gangs  battle  for  territory  on 
which  to  sell  their  drugs.  Casualties  are  not 
the  occasional  victims  of  stabbings,  but 
machine  gun  bullets.  In  Washington  alone, 
there  were  456  murders  last  year,  almost  all 
attributed  to  drug  related  violence.  In  New 
York  this  siunmer,  five  children  were  killed  by 
stray  bullets  within  the  span  of  a  week. 
Between  the  years  1920  and  1933,  the  crime 
rate  in  the  U.S.  rose  drastically.    Murders, 
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bombings,  beatings,  and  corruption  became 
commonplace,  as  mobsters  such  as  Al  Capone 
fought  for  control  of  the  cities.  The  reason? 
Alcohol  (which  by  the  way  is  more  addictive 
than  marijuana)  was  banned.  After  the  ban 
was  lifted  in  1933,  the  crime  rate  dropped. 
During  the  prohibition  years,  the  gangs  battled 
bloodily  for  markets  for  their  illegal  alcohol 
just  as  gangs  do  today  for  turf  on  which  to  sell 
their  drugs.  If  drugs  were  legalized,  the  need 
for  gangs  and  drug  wars  would  be  eradicated. 
Yet  drugs  remain  and  will  remain  illegal  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S. 

A  socially  engineered  paranoic,  yet  as 
far  as  I  can  see  unsubstantiated,  fear  of 
legalizing  drugs  seems  to  pervade  the  North 
American  psyche.  The  moral  reasoning  behind 
the  governments'  wish  to  protect  the 
population  from  the  danger  of  drugs  (and 
themselves)  is  suspect.  The  economic 
feasibility  and  practical  reality  of  attempting 
to  halt  the  flow  of  drugs  is  luiavoidably  absent. 
The  actual  effects  of  the  ban,  as  any  resident 
on  Inner  City,  USA,  will  tell  you,  is  horrifying. 
So  why  keep  the  ban  on?  Because  only 
beatnick  anarchist  hipsters,  godless  commie 
subversives  intent  on  corrupting  the  youth  and 
the  American  way  of  life,  socialists,  and 
dope-heads  would  suggest  such  a  thing. 
Obviously. 

Hugh  McGuire 


ESSAYS 


Tribute  To  One  Of  Selwyn's  Greats 

Over  the  past  three  years  that  I  spent 
with  him  at  the  lunch  table,  I  have  come  to 
appreciate,  almost  look  up  to,  the  unequivocal 
records  that  he  has  punished  himself  to 
acclaim.  Young,  cheery,  fresh,  and  exuberant, 
the  kid  from  the  shore  has  grown  to  be  a 
testament  to  intestinal  organs  around  the 
school.    His  peers  watch  gap-mouthed,  in  fear 
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or  amazement,  as  he  does  his  thing.  Don't  get 
me  wrong,  my  man  is  respected  on  the  scholar 
pathway,  from  his  peers  to  his  profs.  Still  to 
some,  his  lunchroom  talent  is  one  that  gains 
disgust,  to  others,  sheer  admiration  (yours 
truly!). 

So  here's  to  you,  Ansar  Hassan,  as  the 
third  lunch  countdown  begins.  May  we 
remember  you  for  more  than  the  bowl  of 
potatoes  you  have  finished. 

Sanmiy  Nag 


Freedom  For  All 

Sex  is  for  sale.  Anybody,  of  any  age,  can 
buy  the  use  of  a  prostitute  if  they  have  enough 
money.  That's  hardly  a  shocking  statement, 
either.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  take  a  midnight 
stroll  on  the  corner  of  St. Laurent  and  St. 
Catherine  avenues.  There  are  hundreds  of 
prostitutes  in  Montreal  alone.  People^ell  their 
bodies  in  every  country  around  the  world. 
Whores  have  been  part  of  every  ciilture  and 
every  civilization,  ever  since  money  was 
invented,  despite  inumerable  laws  against 
them.  Sex  is  an  extremely  marketable 
product,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  sold  until 
the  human  race  goes  out  of  existence. 

So  why  are  rules  created  prohibiting 
sex-peddling?  Simple:  prostitution  is  seen  by 
most  of  society  as  being  immoral.  It  is 
perceived  as  being  dirty,  crude,  and  disgusting. 
It  contradicts  the  principles  of  monogamy  and 
fidelity  and  marriage.  Therefore,  it  must  be 
made  illegal. 

Wrong.  An  action  cannot  be  outlawed 
simply  because  it  is  immoral.  Values,  even  if 
they  represent  those  of  the  vast  majority, 
cannot  be  forced  onto  others  in  that  way.  Laws 
can  only  prohibit  that  which  is  harmful  to 
others.  And  prostitution  isn't.  It  harms 
nobody  who  does  not  willingly  take  part  in  its 
ramifications.  It  cannot,  then,  be  banned  in  a 
free  and  just  society. 

In  other  words,  the  motivation  beyond 
the  outlawing  of  prostitution  is  invalid. 


Obviously,  then,  it  should  be  perfectly  legal  to 
sell  sex. 

This  does  not  mean,  though,  that 
hookers  should  offer  their  goods  to  all,  with  no 
limitations.  A  practical,  useful  system  must  be 
implemented. 

All  legal  prostitutes,  under  this  ideal 
system,  would  be  required  to  purchase  a 
licence  (just  like  they  would  if  they  wanted  to 
drive,  or  to  hunt,  or  to  own  a  dog).  This  permit 
would  have  to  be  made  immediately  available, 
on  request,  to  any  client  of  the  prostitute  or  to 
any  police  inspector.  The  licence  would  expire 
periodically.  To  renew  it,  the  bearer  would 
have  to  pass  tests  for  various  venereal 
diseases,  including  AIDS.  If  the  prostitute  had 
contracted  a  severe,  sexually-transmitted 
disease,  all  her  partners  since  her  last 
check-up  would  be  contacted,  and  her  licence 
would  be  revoked  until  she  was  completely 
cured.  A  licence  could  also  be  taken  away  (and 
the  owner  fined)  if  she  offered  her  services 
outside  certain  designated  areas,  sold  herself 
to  minors,  failed  to  use  condoms,  or  violated 
any  other  reasonable  laws  created  to  regulate 
the  sex  business. 

These  restrictions  would  curb  the 
detrimental  side-effects  of  prostitution,  fa. 
more  than  banning  does.  It  could  significantly 
reduce  the  spread  of  AIDS  and  other  diseases. 
This  is  obvious:  any  "clean"  whore  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  prove  her  safety  and  buy 
the  permit;  and  clients,  for  their  own  sakes, 
would  avoid  any  whore  without  a  certificate. 
This  boost  to  public  health  should  alone  be 
enough  to  adopt  the  suggested  system. 

There  are,  though,  more  benefits  to  the 
plan.  Prostitu.tes,  in  order  to  keep  their 
licences,  would  be  willing  to  follow  the  niles 
(since  they  could  make  no  money  without  a 
permit).  This  would  prevent  minors  from 
purchasing  sex,  and  would  reduce  unwanted 
pregnancies  among  prostitutes.  As  well,  red- 
light  districts  would  no  longer  spring  up  or 
expand.  By  restricting  prostitution  to  areas 
where  it  is  already  predominant  (at  the  time  of 
implementation  of  the  system),  the  law  could 
keep  residential  and  commercial  districts 
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hooker-free.  Under  the  current  system, 
prostitutes  often  move  to  residential  areas,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  frequent  raids  that  take 
place  downtown.  Under  the  new  plan,  this 
would  no  longer  be  true. 

Despite  all  the  benefits  of  the  proposal, 
it  will  Ukely  be  forgotten  because  most  people 
believe  that  legalization  would  increase  the 
incidence  of  prostitution.  This  is,  quite  simply, 
not  true.  Prostitution  has  a  bad  reputation, 
which  would  endure  even  after  legalization. 
No  girl  goes  into  prostitution  because  it's  a 
good  career.  Whores  are  degraded,  shunned, 
humiliated,  and  vilified.  Whoring  is  a  last 
resort,  taken  by  girls  than  can  get  money  in  no 
other  way.  Permitting  prostitution  would 
hardly  attract  people  to  the  profession. 

In  fact,  there  are  no  harmful  effects  to  a 
restricted  legalization.  There  are,  though, 
large  benefits  —  primarily,  a  decrease  in  the 
spread  of  sexually-transmitted  diseases.  The 
proposed  system  would  be  well  wjjrth  its 
expense.  It  would  be  one  small  step  tewards  a 
better,  fi-eer,  more  just  society. 

Matthew  Pelton 


A  Bonjour  by  Any  Other  Name  Smells  as 
Sweet?  Non? 

How  refreshing,  but  how  late  in  the  day, 
to  hear  Reed  Scowen — currently  Quebec's  man 
in  London — speak  out  for  English  in  our 
province.  He,  unlike  virtually  all  Quebec 
MNA's,  MP's,  and  other  politicos  (where  are 
you,  Richard  French?)  writes  unashamedly  of 
his  legitimate  place  as  an  angle  in  Quebec.  His 
book  (A  Different  Vision:  The  English  in 
Quebec  in  the  199Q's)  should  give  some  solace 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  made  to  feel 
unwelcome  in  the  place  of  our  birth.  Sadly, 
though,  the  province's  entire  social  framework 
is  being  bent  out  of  shape  by  the  ethnocentric 
dreams — now  become  government  and  party 
policies — of  many  independendistes.  Scowen's 
book  can  do  little  but  give  us  comfort  as  we 


languish  in  cell  blocks  101  or  178.  In  the  face 
of  demographic  realities,  it  fails  as  a  blueprint 
for  significant  political  action.  There  aren't 
many  of  us  left  to  move  up  to  the  front  of  the 
bus. 

With  aU  the  economic  and  international 

problems  facing  Canada  and  the  world,  how 

typical  of  our  provincial  politicians  and 

fonctionnaires  to  remain  provincial  in  their 

concerns.      Consider   the    calls    of  some 

nationalists  who  recently  have  projected  the 

need  to  send  new  immigrants  to  outlying 

regions  of  the  province  because  of  an  alsirming 

concentration  of  cultural  communities  other 

than  francophone  in  the  Montreal  area.    Of 

course,  the  concentration  they  might  favour  is 

nothing  but  pure  laine  francophones  descended 

directly  from  les  fiUes  du  roi.    Consider  Lise 

Payette,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  gave  us  a 

glimpse  of  sovereignist  paranoia  by  narrating  a 

television  documentary  about  the  threat  posed 

by  irmnigrants  to  the  maintenance  of  a  French 

Quebec.    She,  like  some  francophone  school 

board  officials,  presumably  would  insist  on 

French  in  private  converstions  between 

allophones.    These  xenophobic  worriers  ignore 

citizens'  personal  freedoms  in  pursuit  of  an 

antique  dream:    a  purely    French  Quebec. 

Petty  linguistic  obsessions  remain  fi-ont  page 

news  in  this  backwater,  while  played  out  on 

the  world  stage  are  the  ultimate  consequences 

of  single-minded,  nationalistic  obsessions. 

Theocracies  like  Israel  and  dictatorships 
like  Iraq  (to  name  only  two)  sow  their  own 
destruction  with  rigid,  often  brutal  internal 
policies.  Democracies  devolve  when  the 
citizenry  complacently  allows  their  leadership 
to  act  against  their  own  interests.  The  United 
States  has  been  awash  in  jingoistic  fervor, 
their  role  as  leader  of  a  multi-national  coalition 
having  barely  masked  the  political  self-interest 
of  its  government.  The  Canadian 
government — with  Meech  Lake  and  the 
GST— has  further  abused  a  tattered 
democracy.  And  Quebec,  its  government's 
turgid  thinking  revealed  in  the  impossible 
Allaire  report,  continues  along  the  road  toward 
a  future  that  ignores  democratic  necessities. 
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This  failing,  of  course,  is  typical  of  all  Utopias, 
but  will  not  be  acknowledged  publically  by 
elected  officials. 

As  an  English  Qu^becker,  I'm  caught  up 
in  someone  else's  dream.  I  have  lived  with 
certain  impositions  on  my  rights  for  many 
years  to  serve  someone  else's  sense  of  history 
gone  wrong  (and  never  mind  the  Quebec  Act; 
let's  remember  Lord  Durham.).  That  pathetic 
pretense  at  democratic  consultation — the 
Boulanger-Campeau  Commission — is  finished 
its  run  under  the  bigtop,  its  conclusions 
ratified  before  the  show  began.  My  challenge 
is  how  to  respond  to  the  pernicious  incursion  of 
racist  ideologues  on  my  life.  Scowen  has  at 
least  worked  out  some  answers  for  himself  that 
we  can  consider.  Would  there  were  more  public 
figures — French  and  English — willing  to  point 
out  rationally  the  dark  side  of  nationalist 
policies  in  this  province. 

Geoffrey  Dowd 


HELL 

I  woke  up  facing  a  toothless  old  man. 

"Follow  me,"  he  said. 

The  glaring  great  orange  sphere  was 
motionless  in  the  sky. 

The  clear  cloudless  blue  endless  ceiling 
extended  above  me. 

Ahead,  a  dog  emerged,  yawned,  and 
sprawled  out  next  to  a  curled  up  cat. 

A  wolf  cuddled  up  to  a  pure  white  rabbit 
and  slept. 

Men  and  women  all  stood  hand  in  hand 
smiling  and  staring  out  into  nothingness  in 
boredom. 

The  trees  went  straight  up  into  the  air. 

The  circular  hills  overlapped  in  an 
endless  chain  in  the  distance. 

The  man  stopped,  turned,  and  smiled  a 
strange  exp)ecting  smile. 

"Beautiful;  this  is  just  beautifiil!"  I  said 
to  the  old  man  I  was  following. 

He  started,'TSrothing  ever  changes  here. 
Everything  is  the  way  you  see  it.    No  one  will 


ever  give  you  any  trouble.  You  can  not  change 
yourself,  nor  can  you  change  anything  else. 
There  are  no  diseases,  no  challenges.  There  is 
no  work,  no  play.  All  is  perfect  as  it  is  ," 

"It  is  wonderful  here.  Where  are  we, 
Heaven?" 

The  man  chuckled,  cynically,  knowingly, 
and  retreated  into  the  bush. 


Ali  Dibadj 
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The  Exile  of  Rudy  Komsic 

Two  days  before  the  end  of  Christmas 
holidays,  Rudy  Komsic,  a  grade  eleven  student 
of  our  beloved  institution,  was  "asked  to  leave" 
for  receiving  poor  results  in  the  Christmas 
exams  as  well  as  for  many  other  similar 
incidents. 

Rudy  who  had  attended  the  school  since 
1985  was  never  known  for  his  academic 
achievement,  to  say  the  least;  he  was  faced 
with  constant  criticism  from  both  his  peers  and 
his  teachers.  The  facts  are  quite  plain:  Rudy 
often  has  trouble  articulating,  but  it  is  quite 
apparent  to  anyone  who  bothers  to  look  further 
that  he  has  an  exceptional  gift.  He  has  a 
knack  for  mechanics,  one  might  say.  I  have 
known  Rudy  since  he  came  to  the  school,  but 
only  became  friends  with  him  in  grade  nine. 
Once  I  let  myself  look  past  his  goofy  unkempt 
appearance,  I  quickly  became  very  aware  of  his 
gifts.  In  grade  eight,  for  a  history  project,  he 
produced  a  catapult  that  could  launch  a 
projectile  two  street  blocks.  This  made  my 
attempt  at  the  medieval  catapult  look  rather 
pathetic.  Now,  three  years  later,  it  can  still  be 
foimd,  rather  battered  by  misuse,  somewhere 
in  the  Lucas  building.  It  seemed  that  every 
time  there  was  a  project  of  a  mechanical 
nature  at  school,  Rudy's  attempt    would 


overshadow  all  others.  In  grade  ten  Physics, 
you  could  often  find  Rudy  repairing  Mr. 
Moffat's  mechanical  apparati.  Well,  you  may 
ask,  why  was  he  not  paying  attention  to  the 
lesson?  He  had  no  need  to;  he  knew  it  all 
already  The  same  may  be  said  for  Computer 
Science,  where  he  would  hand  in  assignments 
weeks  late  and  still  receive  perfect  scores 
because  the  were  so  much  more  advanced  than 
those  handed  in  by  the  other  students. 

Well  obviously  that  wasn't  enough.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  while  many  students 
received  special  attention  in  their  weaker 
academic  areas,  whether  they  wanted  or  not, 
Rudy  on  the  other  hand  did  not  get  the  kind  of 
attention  he  needed.  There  were,  of  course, 
the  warnings  and  the  odd  extra  hand  from  a 
teacher  who  saw  some  "hope",  but  obviously 
these  were  not  enough.  I'm  not  talking  about 
grade  ten  and  eleven,  when  a  student  is 
considered  responsible  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself;  the  extra  attention  should  have  come 
in  his  character-building  years.  Rudy  did  not 
have  a  very  easy  time  in  his  academic  career, 
and  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  did  not  fit  the 
mould  of  a  typical  Selwyn  House  student.  He 
was  often  highly  criticized  by  both  students 
and  teachers  of  which  I  was  surely  one,  but  he 
stuck  it  out  the  best  he  could.  Rudy  is  very 
uncertain  of  his  character;  he  feels  that  he  is 
not  so  different  than  anyone  else  but  is 
constantly  being  put  down  and  led  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  total  outcast. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  all  the  school's  fault; 
in  fact  onnly  a  small  portion  is.  You  cannot 
blame  them  for  their  inability  to  deal  with  a 
out-of-the-ordinary  student  such  as  Rudy. 
Selwyn  House  School  channels  its  interests,  as 
much  as  possible,  towards  the  above  average, 
all-around  student.  Rudy,  as  for  many  others 
who  have  wiggled  their  way  through  the 
school's  fingertips,  was  not  the  above-average 
student  that  the  school  could  be  proud  of. 
Rudy  suffered  from  seemingly  innocent 
circumstances,  an  important  aspect  being  that 
the  special  attention  Rudy  needed  could  not  be 
provided  by  Selwyn  House  as  it  now  exists. 
Our  school  must  decide  whether  to  change  its 
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currioiluin  to  suit  a  broader  scope  of  students, 
or  to  be  stricter  with  those  who  do  not  fit  the 
moxild. 

Well,  it  is  now  a  closed  subject  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  told  the  grade  elevens.  This  event 
which  hit  close  to  home  will  surely  leave  me 
with  a  lasting  impression  of  the  concept  of  a 
private  school.  And  to  Rudy  Komsic,  whom  I 
believe  should  one  day  return  to  the  school  to 
brandish  his  fortune  and  happiness  in  the  face 
of  the  "Selwyn  House  Community",  I  wish  the 
best  of  luck. 

Jacques-Yves  Gadbois 
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